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Are your students older than the traditional-aged college students? Do 
they work full- or part-time and have family responsibilifies? Do fhey 
focus on fheir academics, buf spend little fime involved in campus life? If 
fhe answers are yes, some may conclude fhaf fhere is no sense frying fo 
gef fhem involved in campus life, fo show fhem fhe resources on campus, 
and fo have fhem build a social as well as academic communify wifhin 
confinuing and disfance educafion. However, fhe two community building 
models described in this article — one at New York University (NYU) and 
the second at Washington State University (WSU) — challenge the myth that 
adult students do not want to get involved in their institution, network 
with their peers, take on leadership positions, and build a supportive com- 
munity within the school. 

The interest in building communities among the adult students at both 
institutions is similar though the differences befween fhe fwo insfifufions are 
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many. In institutional type and size, NYU is a private large university; WSU 
is a public land-grant institution and relatively moderate in size. From the 
point of view of geography and demographics, NYU is an urban insfifufion 
in fhe largesf cify in fhe US; WSU is a residenfial campus in a town of less 
fhan 30,000 people in rural easfern Washington. In program fype and deliv- 
ery, NYU's School of Continuing and Professional Sfudies offers continuing 
education and graduate and undergraduate programs through a variety of 
formafs, including some online; WSU's Center for Disfance and Professional 
Education offers primarily undergraduafe programs exclusively online. 
However, bofh schools have found fhaf fheir adulf sfudenfs are inferesfed 
in being more involved in academic and social communities. 

Research into the value of academic and social integration suggests that 
particularly for fraditional-aged sfudenfs, fhe degree to which sfudenfs are 
involved in fheir academic classes as well as fheir ouf-of-class experiences 
affecfs their success in school (Astin, 1993; Tinto, 1993). Biel, Reisen, Zea, 
and Caplan (1999) explained: 

Tinto postulated that the extent to which students are integrated 
into the academic and social domains of fhe universify commu- 
nify influences fheir level of commifment, which fhen influences 
the likelihood that they will remain at the university. 

Both Bean and Metzner (1985) and Stahl and Pavel (1992) suggest, 
however, that social integration is not important to the majority of older 
sfudenfs. Few programs for nontraditional sfudenfs around the country 
have put much emphasis on social activities, partially because of fhe research 
fhaf has been done info nonfradifional sfudenfs' inferesf in such offerings. 
However, experiences af bofh NYU and WSU suggesf fhaf fhese findings 
may have been over generalized. 

This article describes fwo models for enhancing the social integration 
of nonfradifional students in academic programs. The first explains ways 
to develop onsite communities for bofh graduate and undergraduafe 
degree-seeking sfudenfs af New York Universify. The second model is 
used wifh undergraduafe sfudenfs af Washington Sfafe Universify seeking 
fheir degrees fhrough Disfance Degree Programs (DDP), an online disfance 
educafion program. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

New York Universify's School of Continuing and Professional Sfudies 
(SCPS) offers 14 graduate and 16 undergraduafe degrees fo a diverse sfu- 
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dent population of more than 3,500 students. This diversity can be defined 
in ferms of age (fradifional age and adulf learners from 18 fo 51+ years); 
efhnicify; nafionalify; time sfafus (parf time and full time); and experience 
(career aspirants and industry specific graduafe learners, many of whom 
are experienced in their professional fields). They are residenfs, commufers, 
and fransfer sfudenfs. Classes are offered in differenf formafs during fhe 
day, evening, and weekend; class offerings are on sife and on line. Classes 
are offered at three different locations in Manhattan. 

The mission of sfudenf affairs af SCPS is fo create a school-wide com- 
munity while also creating and supporting smaller communities represent- 
ing cohorts of similar inferesfs. A school- wide communify is imporfanf 
as it enables students to feel connecfed fo the larger institution and thus 
provides access to a wider range of supporf sysfems, peers, and fhe faculfy 
and sfaff. Communify sfrengfhens fhe school's credibilify infernally and 
exfernally. When sfudenfs graduafe, fhe alumni communify has a founda- 
tion upon which to grow. 

A major challenge to developing a school-wide community at SCPS 
is embedded in the school's mission of being a professional school whose 
sfrengfh is applied fo indusfry-specific programs fhaf affracf focused and 
established professionals seeking furfher education. In such an environ- 
ment, students gravitate toward creating communities within the academic 
programs and seeking access to advisory board members from fhe indusfry. 
In addition, SCPS sfudenf clubs are organized around academic disciplines, 
furfher sfrengthening fhe connections to industries outside NYU. While this 
serves the students' career goals after graduation, it does little to support 
the formation of a school-wide communify. 

A second infernal challenge sfems from adminisfrative perceptions fhaf 
compared adulf wifh fradifional-age sfudenfs and highlighfed differences 
rafher than similarities. For years, staff had been comfortable with the myth 
that adult students would not be interested in participating in a school 
community. It was believed that because student time was so limited and 
students were overburdened with responsibilities, adult students would not 
see the benefit of confribufing to the development of a sfronger educational 
environment through student government, clubs, and events. 

Thus, general orientations were held; however, central university 
student services were not highlighted. Many university offices closed at 5 
pm and services were not easily accessible to adult students. The skeletal 
infrastructure for sfudenf life was available, buf fhere was limifed sfudenf 
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involvement at events or in student government. The School of Continuing 
and Professional Sfudies was self-confained in ifs services fo adulf degree 
sfudenfs. 

However, as fhe school grew and a younger adulf sfudenf population 
appeared, sfudenfs asked for co-curricular acfivities and access fo more 
resources fhaf were available fhrough NYU. SCPS responded by hiring 
addifional sfaff fo puf more efforf info responding fo sfudenf needs. The 
sfudenf affairs sfaff began asserfively advocafing fo NYU cenfral admin- 
isfrafion fhaf fhey expand services and consider fhe SCPS adulf sfudenfs. 
Meetings were held wifh key cenfral offices, where SCPS sfaff presenfed 
fhe scope of fhe school, fhe demographic profile, and fhe needs of adulf 
sfudenfs. These presenfafions made universify colleagues aware fhaf "a 
sfudenf is a sfudenf regardless of age." New leadership in fhe school also 
drew attention fo SCPS as a more vibranf communify of learners. 

A paradigm shift occurred when SCPS sfudenf affairs sfaff looked af fhe 
resources in fhe cenfral universify sfrucfure as addifional opporfunifies fo 
engage sfudenfs rafher fhan as competing communities. Alfhough fhere are 
more fhan 400 sfudenf clubs af NYU, programs provided by mulfiple offices 
af fhe school and universify levels, and a plefhora of acfivify fhroughouf 
New York Cify, sfudenf participation increased wifh fhe level and diversify 
of available acfivify. SCPS sfudenf affairs began promofing all services inside 
and oufside fhe school, wifh various ways for sfudenfs fo be involved, and 
found thaf difterenf sfudenfs ufilized difterenf resources. Sfudenfs began 
parficipafing and nefworking wifh ofher SCPS sfudenfs as well as wifh 
sfudenfs from fhe ofher schools wifhin fhe universify. 

SCPS sfudenf affairs sfaff made a conscious efforf fo parfner wifh NYU 
colleagues in unifs oufside SCPS in promofing services and plarming acfivi- 
fies such as Marfin Lufher King Week, Welcome Week, and special evenfs. 
Infernally, SCPS began sfrengfhening fhe sfudenf governmenf, esfablishing 
sfudenf clubs, and encouraging sfudenfs fo parficipafe actively in univer- 
sify governmenf and universify life. After five years, SCPS has a graduafe 
sfudenf council supporting 11 sfudenf clubs and an undergraduafe sfudenf 
council supporting 13 clubs. Togefher fhese clubs and sfudenf-life unifs 
develop and deliver more fhan 100 evenfs annually. 

In reflecting on fhe currenf sfafe of fhe NYU SCPS sfudenf affairs and 
sfudenf communify, if is clear fhaf the attitudes and actions of sfaff as well 
as sfudenfs have evolved: sfudenfs feel more connecfed fo fhe universify, 
utilize services provided by fhe universify, and inferacf wifh sfudenfs from 
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other programs and departments. NYU SCPS has new credibility within the 
university and is seen as a significant partner in collaborating with other 
schools. In 2007, for the first time ever, the NYU Commencement Speaker 
was an SCPS undergraduate, adult student. This was a great honor since 
only one outstanding student is selected from more than 4,500 graduating 
undergraduate students from all the schools. 

Within SCPS, the student affairs department is viewed as a catalyst in 
building a stronger student life at NYU. The student involvement is high 
at orientation — more than 350 graduate and 200 undergraduate students 
attend each fall. Staff members from more than 20 central NYU service units 
attend a fair to talk with adult students about the services they provide and 
to suggest communities of which they can be a part. The SCPS student affairs 
staff has found that sending an e-mail message on the same day every week 
to notify students of upcoming programs has been well received. Many of 
the programs are offered on Friday evenings, as the students are in classes 
during the weeknights. The adult students appreciate the many ways avail- 
able to connect with peers within the school and the university. 

WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 

WSU's Distance Degree Programs' (DDP) online programs serve primar- 
ily place-, time-, and work-bound adult learners who are unable to attend 
campus-based programs. Asynchronous distance programs have been 
offered at WSU since 1992 and currently nine major fields of sfudy are of- 
fered as undergraduate degree completion programs to learners who have 
completed at least 27 semester credits when they apply. The student popu- 
lation is diverse, ranging from career seekers to adults desiring personal 
enrichment, from recent community college graduates to those reentering 
higher education after a break of many years. Because of the relatively 
rural location of the campus, students served through its online programs 
are generally not within easy commuting distance of the campus. In fact, 
the majority live more than 300 miles to the west, along the state's popula- 
tion corridor between Seattle and Portland, OR. All of these factors make 
community -building a challenge, but the challenge has been met through 
a variety of venues — virtual learning communities, online student govern- 
ment, and site-based events. 

Online courses provide an ideal environment for building virtual 
learning communities because the technology is flexible and allows op- 
portrmities for significant interaction. WSU has developed a program using 
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Virtual Mentors (VMs) — online course aides who interact with students, 
help to build a learning community along with students' cormections to 
WSU, and empower students through effective facilitation. Virtual Men- 
tors are current DDP students or recent graduates who have shown a talent 
for facilifafion. They receive framing for one semesfer and mentoring for 
a second semesfer, and fhen fhey are placed info course spaces where fhe 
insfrucfor requesfs fhem (and where fhey are nof enrolled sfudenfs). VMs 
are nof confenf experfs nor TAs. 

If, for example, sfudenfs are nof sure of assignmenf requiremenfs, fhe 
VM will show fhem where fo look, as opposed to felling the students the 
assignment requirements. If sfudenfs appear losf — eifher by nof parficipaf- 
ing in expected ways or by "disappearing" from fhe course space — fhe VM 
will sfep forward discreefly and poinf fhe sfudenf in fhe righf direcfion or 
confacf fhe sfudenf fo see if fhere are problems wifh which fhe sfudenf mighf 
need assisfance. As fhe semesfer progresses, fhe VM refains fhaf non-experf 
sfafus by asking sfudenfs aufhenfic quesfions (specifically in discussions 
fhaf seem fo be lagging). An example of fhis is a hisfory course where fhe 
end date of fhe Civil War came info question. Several sfudenfs dufifully 
answered wifh fhe correcf year, buf fhe conversafion exploded wifh enfhu- 
siasfic posfs when fhe VM posfed: "Why is fhe end of fhe Civil War even 
a discussion? My feachers always fold me if was 1865, buf if seems some 
of you fhink fhere mighf be anofher dafe. Please explain!" All of sudden, 
sfudenfs were claiming fhaf fhe Civil War wenf on in some ways for years 
affer 1865, while ofhers look sfaunch positions fhaf 1865 was, in facf, fhe 
end. This aufhenfic, naive question from fhe VM sparked fhe conversafion 
because fhe sfudenfs knew fhe VM was a non-experf. Insfead of reporfing 
whaf fhey fhoughf fhe insfrucfor wanted fhem fo say, fhe sfudenfs became 
owners of fheir own knowledge — making a case, researching new informa- 
fion, and engaging wifh fhe confenf and fheir colleagues. 

Sfudenfs have access fo a VM in anofher forum as well. As soon as 
sfudenfs are admitted fo fhe universify and before classes begin, sfudenfs 
are encouraged fo inferacf in a specially developed elecfronic course space 
wifh specific discussions focusing on fhe degrees in which fhey have chosen 
fo major. VMs play an imporfanf role in helping sfudenfs by answering 
quesfions sfudenfs have abouf such fhings as majors available, fhe courses 
fhey will fake, and employmenf opporfunifies. VMs also serve as individual 
mentors fo sfudenfs who requesf such supporf . As always, fhe VM funcfion 
is fo empower sfudenfs fo find fhe answers — for example, how fo confacf 
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financial aid — rather than offering an answer. All of these roles assumed 
by the VMs help develop learning communities in online courses, help 
students feel more closely cormected to WSU and DDP, and at the same 
time, help students to be more effective online learners. 

Another resource developed at WSU to build both learning communi- 
ties and online students' connections to each other as well as to WSU is the 
development of "First Semester Experience" (FSE) courses. The concept 
behind these courses is to develop an upper-division alternative for online 
transfer students that would be analogous to the "Freshman Focus" activi- 
ties that were developed for freshmen coming to the Pullman campus. FSEs 
are content courses that are a regular part of at least one degree offered 
online but are specifically designed to develop skills for academic success 
and retention. These core courses incorporate aspects necessary for student 
success at the university level and in learning at a distance. Each course 
includes activities and assignments that require students to apply skills in 
writing, peer-to-peer collaboration, group work, library and Web-based 
research, and technology use. Advisors encourage all first semester students 
to enroll in at least one of these courses. A set of diagnostic tools is built 
into the courses for students who have difficulty with any of the skills, and 
VMs assist students in identifying resources to help them strengthen their 
abilities in those areas. 

An instructional designer works with a faculty member to develop 
every course offered. Because of the value of collaborative pedagogies for 
enhancing student learning and the belief in the importance of building 
community, each course has a significant amount of interaction among 
students and with the faculty member in it. Students are required to in- 
troduce themselves at the begirming of each course, and VMs and faculty 
encourage students to describe the application of the course to their lives. 
Almost every course has a number of required discussion questions built 
into it; students usually are required to make one original comment and 
two responses to other students' posts each week. Some courses require 
group work to complete the course, which not only impels students to 
discuss among themselves but also builds on FSE courses and reinforces 
the building of communities. 

In addition to the course-related efforts to promote virtual communities, 
WSU has developed an online student government for distance learners. 
This organization has allowed interested students, regardless of their geo- 
graphic location, to be actively engaged in non-academic activities related 
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to the university. Business meetings and elections are all held electronically 
using Web-conferencing technology, and officers have served from sfates 
fhroughout fhe US. Sfudenfs are nominafed and campaign for their posi- 
tions via the Web, hold office hours, and serve on various commiffees. They 
even work fogefher elecfronically fo raise funds for a selecfed charify each 
year. The sfudent government Website (http: / / aswsu-ddp.wsu.edu/) also 
provides electronic venues for sfudent communication, including a "Home 
Town Locator" where students can voluntarily register to connect with fel- 
low sfudenfs who live in fheir area. 

DDF sfudenfs' online courses and the various electronic communica- 
tion options provided have been effective in developing communities that 
are virtual in nature. These virtual communities have become a foundation 
on which to build optional face-to-face communities. DDF has provided 
numerous opportunities for face-fo-face connecfions among sfudenfs, staff, 
and the larger WSU community. The student government has contributed 
in a significant way to this effort through the organization's sponsorship 
of evenfs fhroughouf fhe academic year. Examples include receptions 
in conjunction with WSU athletic events held annually in Seattle and a 
variety of acfivities fhaf make up "Cougar Campus Connecfion" on a 
foofball weekend in Fullman. Each March fhe sfudenf governmenf plans 
a "Rendezvous" Safurday in fhe Seaffle or Tacoma area, where sfudenfs 
come for seminars, tours of local museums, and a gef-togefher luncheon. 
WSU has nine Learning Cenfers around fhe stafe (hftp: / / online.wsu.edu/ 
currenf_sfudenfs/as_learning_cenfers.aspx) fhaf provide sfudenf supporf 
and deliver local programming for DDF sfudenfs. Once a year each Learn- 
ing Cenfer hosfs an open house wifh evenfs fhat connecf distance students 
who reside nearby with university support personnel and fellow sfudenfs. 
The sfudenf governmenf also hosfs graduation ceremonies for sfudenfs and 
fheir families prior fo fhe December and May commencemenf ceremonies 
in Fullman. 

CONCLUSION 

The fwo models demonsfrafe fhaf adulf sfudenfs become acfive parti cipanfs 
in universify life when given fhe opporfunify. A variefy of fypes of com- 
munify building acfivities, both onsite and virtual, can be made available. 
The increase in participation in these activities at both NYU and WSU 
demonstrates that many adult students value opportunities to be better 
connected to their schools. Student affairs professionals, faculfy and staff 
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at both institutions see the benefit of the opportunities provided. In fact, 
WSU has seen an increase in retention rates over the past two years since 
community-building opportunities have been introduced and reinforced. 

Student affairs staff can present a persuasive argument to university 
administration for building a community of adult students. Students are 
the best ambassadors for describing the value of activities, events and clubs 
to administrators. Support of the school dean and of colleagues throughout 
the university is also valuable. Data are certainly important, including a 
student-needs assessment, reports of numbers of students participating in 
various events, and success stories 

NYU's SCPS has utilized available university resources to serve their 
students rather than creating their own events and activities that dupli- 
cate efforts, and the university has been willing to make some scheduling 
changes to accommodate adult students in its events. However, WSU has 
found its online students, who are unfamiliar with the campus and have 
not met face-to-face with faculty or other students, are sometimes reluctant 
to participate in larger university activities, so DDF has hosted some events 
specifically for its adult students. 

Student affairs professionals know the importance of reviewing current 
practices, researching new possibilities, and revitalizing programming to 
meet changing student needs. This article describes another area to consider 
for enhancing sfudent satisfaction and improving educational programming 
provided by continuing education units. ^ 
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